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LET VROMAN'S SERVE YOU 


Librarians all over the West are finding that they 
save time and money when they buy books from 
VROMAN’S, where service is now better than ever! 

New business machines, new office procedures in- 
sure faster delivery from the largest stock of books 
in the West, with faster follow-up on special orders, 
faster action on returns — all so important to busy 
librarians. 
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Curtain Going Up! 


The stage is now being set for two events of great importance to 
ibrary workers and patrons in Arizona. The curtain will rise first on 
\RIZONA LIBRARY WEEK, to be performed by at least forty dif- 
erent casts in forty Arizona communities for a seven-day run, March 
6th through 22nd. Three weeks later, Arizona librarians and their 
riends will converge on Tucson for a three-day affair, the annual 
\SLA Convention. Both promise to be highly spirited events. 


As you will read a few pages farther on, plans for our first Arizona 
Library Week are shaping up very well. Under Jean Stewart's leader- 
ship, the state committee has succeeded in having local committees 
formed in forty Arizona towns. Reports coming from the chairmen 


of these committees indicate that good, solid work has been done in 


preparing for vigorous participation in the various communities. 


In one town, they've added four words to the Week’s theme, mak- 
ing it “Wake Up and Read In a New Library!” In other towns, books 
will be exhibited in store windows as well as in libraries, and posters 
will be plastered all over town. Local newspapers are already begin- 
ning to carry stories about local plans for Arizona Library Week, and 
editors have promised even better coverage during the week itself. 

Radio and television will be used in many towns to plug the Week's 
theme, with spot announcements, special interviews, and the like. 
Mayors will be issuing proclamations in the wake of the Governor's 
Proclamation. In some towns the local Jaycees will be staging special 
events as a part of their “Operation Library.” 

All in all, it looks like a lively celebration for the third week in 
March, with libraries definitely in the limelight all over the state. 

Then on Friday the 11th of April, the curtain will go up on our 
Convention at El Conquistador in Tucson. Plans for this annual get- 
together got under way shortly after the affair at the Valley Ho in 
Scottsdale, and have gone along in a completely satisfying way. We're 
expecting that no less than 200 librarians and friends will register, 
making it the biggest meeting we've ever had. 

The program that has been planned will, we ardently hope, make 
every conventioneer glad he came. Top billing goes to Richard Armour, 
scholar and wit from Claremont College, who will be our Saturday 
banquet speaker. Some of ASLA’s members have heard this man speak, 
and they've promised us a sparkling evening. Four other top speakers 
will share the spotlight with Armour: our good friend Andy Horn, 
librarian at Occidental College and formerly at the University of North 
Carolina; Alice Brooks McGuire, one of the outstanding elementary 
school librarians of the country; Frank Glenn, famous Kansas City 
bookseller and specialist in Southwestern literature; and Helen Luce, 








library extension specialist from the Office of Education, who will be 
on the same bill with our own Catherine Chadwick. 

We shall spend three good days together, talking about books and 
libraries, renewing our faith in both of these and in ourselves — and, 
after the final curtain descends, go back to our libraries, feeling re- 
freshed, I am sure, and all of us tremendously glad that, months or 
years ago, we chose to ‘ec librarians! 





—-FLEMING BENNETT 


Minutes of the 
Executive Board Meeting 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1958, 10:00 A.M. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


PRESENT: Bennett, Schneider, Keuhl, Lingren, Lindsey, Simonson, 
Yoder, Welcome and, as invited guests, Donald Powell, Dorothy 
Weiler, and Cecil Wellborn. ABSENT: Gondek, Anderson, Hudgins, 
Batchelor, Ragsdale and Peters. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Phoenix on September 7, 1957, 
were approved. 

Mr. Lindgren, treasurer, reported a balance of $1,128.60 in the 
treasury as of January 1, 1958. He urged that all board members 
consistently use the recently adopted voucher forms in submitting 
claims for reimbursement of expenses incurred on the Association’s 
behalf. 

By unanimous vote, the Board confirmed a mail vote taken in 
October, which provided that mew members paying dues after Sep- 
tember Ist would be considered members for both the current and 
the following year without further payment of dues. 

Mr. Bennett announced the appointment of members to the fol- 
lowing committees: Nominating Committee — Mrs. Marguerite Cooley, 
chairman, Miss Ruth Maloney and Mr. Wallace Bump; Membership 
Committee — Mrs. LaVerne Peters, chairman, Miss Marie Seidentopf, 
and Mr. William Lindgren (ex officio); College and Special Libraries 
Committee — Miss Althea Ragsdale, chairman by succession. The 
President noted a vacancy on the last-named committee and, in asking 
for suggestions from the Board, signified his intention of filling the 
vacancy promptly. 

CONVENTION FOR 1958. Mr. Donald Powell, general co-chair- 
man, reported that plans are going steadily forward for the conven- 
tion to be held at El Conquistador Hotel in Tucson on April 11-13. 
Information sheets and reservation cards will go out to all members 
and those interested persons early in February. As in earlier years, 
members will be offered combination rates for lodging and meals. 
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Note was taken of the fact that the convention registration fee of 
$1.00 will be included in the ‘package’ rate. 

Mrs. Dorothy Weiler, program chairman, announced that five out- 
side speakers have been engaged for the convention: Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Helen Luce, Andrew H. Horn, Frank Glenn, and Richard 
Armour. She reported also on certain other program details. 

Mr. Cecil Wellborn, exhibits chairman, reported that approximately 
ixty letters were sent to prospective exhibitors in December, and that 
ive reservations have been received to date. He outlined plans for get- 
ing in touch with other firms and organizations which in recent years 
iave exhibited at other library association meetings in the Southwest. 
it was pointed out that forty exhibitors can be accommodated in the 
spacious El Conquistador lobby, and that there is good reason to 
believe that no less than thirty organizations will have exhibits at the 
Convention. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS: Membership — In the absence of Mrs. 
LaVerne Peters, the President noted that membership had reached the 
record high of 227 during 1957 (an increase of 63 over 1956), and 
that the first membership appeal of 1958 will be mailed out before 
February 1st. A goal of 300 has been set for this year. It was sug- 
gested that individuals be given an opportunity to pay their member- 
ship dues at the April convention, by having a table manned adjacent 
to the registration desk. 


Public Relations Mr. Schneider reported the distribution of a 
reprint and an information sheet to administrators at the AEA Con- 
vention in November. He also outlined some possible areas of co- 
ordination between the Public Relations Committee and other ASLA 
committees. 

Recruitment — Miss Yoder reported the distribution of recruitment 
brochures to high school counselors in November, and the ongoing 
exploration of the feasibility of establishing a “junior ASLA” for 
school library assistants. A questionnaire was sent to 81 school li- 
brarians in December, but not enough responses have yet been re- 
ceived to permit valid analysis. It was the sense of board members 
present that the type of organization envisioned promises to be an 
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EVERYTHING 








You can be sure of completely 
integrated library services and a 
functional arrangement of furnish- 
ings when you plan with Library 
Bureau. Only we make everything 
for your library needs — from the 
smallest item of supply to the 
latest in equipment and furniture. 

Every phase of your operations 
will get careful consideration, for 
our capacity to serve you has been 
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built over 81 years of successful 
relations in the library field. 

No less important is the wealth 
of experience we pass on to you 
in consultations with our trained 
specialists located throughout the 
country. Whether you are plan- 
ning, remodeling or simply rear- 
ranging your library, or if you just 
want to discuss your present facil- 
ities, we welcome your call. 


Memington. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
1808 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 











effective device for recruitment. 

School Libraries — Mrs. Lindsey reported on the “brunch” meeting 
ind program for school librarians held in conjunction with the AEA 
onvention in November. 

The board discussed further the suggestion made last September for 
hanging the committee structure of ASLA by having ‘wo school 
ibraries committees: an Elementary School Libraries Committee and 
. Secondary School Libraries Committee. Mrs. Lindsey's limited survey 
mn this question had, she reported, yielded no real agreement. The 
oard decided to take no further action with respect to submitting a 
sroposal for constitutional change to the membership. However, the 
board expressed its deep desire to provide adequately within ASLA’s 
present structure for the interests and needs of all component elements 
of the association, and its intention to work more effectively towards 
that end. 

Specific attention was directed to the possibility that identical courses 
in library science taken at different institutions are being counted twice 
for certification of elementary school librarians in Arizona. It was 
agreed that appropriate steps should be taken promptly to protest this 
practice to responsible persons in the State Department of Education. 

Public Libraries — Miss Simonson reported that members of her 
committee and other librarians had participated in a workshop staged 
in Flagstaff in October by the Library Extension Division. She reported 
also on the continued success of the circularization of three library 
magazines to small public libraries in Arizona. 

COUNCILORS’ REPORTS. Both the SWLA and ALA Councilors 
being absent, note was taken of two facts. (1) The president of 
SWLA has been invited to attend the ASLA Convention in April, 
but no acceptance has yet been forthcoming; and (2) Mr. Bennett 
will attend meetings of the ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting 
in Chicago. 

FEDERAL RELATIONS COORDINATOR. Miss Welcome re- 
ported that the ALA Washington Office will need ASLA’s help in 
supporting the appeal for a full $714 million to implement the third 
year of the federal aid program. This will be particularly important 
in the light of recent developments indicating possible moves to 
curtail “less essential’ programs of federal aid. Members of the board 
expressed the view that strong justification for full implementation 
of the library extension program could be effectively tied in with 
popular requests for larger support of scientific education. 

ARIZONA LIBRARY WEEK. Mr. Bennett reported the progress 
made in organizing local committees for Arizona Library Week. Forty 
communities in the state are shaping plans for vigorous participation. 
The state committee, composed of five librarians and 19 lay citizens, 
has met twice, and a third meeting is planned for early February. 
Upon a motion by Mr. Schneider, duly seconded, the board voted to 
authorize expenditures up to $150 in connection with Arizona Library 
Week. 








NEW BUSINESS. Mr. Bennett read portions of a letter from Judge 
Gordon Farley, calling to ASLA’s attention the harmful effect of a 
recent ruling upon the budget of the Nogales Public Library. The 
city attorney of that city ruled that, under the one-and-one-half-mills 
limit provided in Arizona law, no supplemental funds could be pro- 
vided for library purposes by the Nogales city council; this ruling 
reduced by approximately one-third the 1957-58 budget of the library. 

The board realized that this ruling has serious implications for 
public libraries all over the state, and agreed that the millage rate 
must be increased, but further agreed that before recommending and 
supporting a specific increase in the millage rate, an intensive statewide 
study should be made of desirable library requirements, along with a 
study of property valuations. The board discussed the possible need 
for additional revisions in state library laws, and decided that the 
wiser course of action lies in making an intensive and comprehensive 
survey, whose results could be used to support a solid legislative pro- 
gram for statutory revisions. The board decided, however, that if 
Santa Cruz legislators definitely plan, as intimated in Judge Farley's 
letter, to introduce in the current session of the Legislature a bill to 
increase the millage rate for library purposes, the Association will 
lend its support to the measure. It was decided that a legislative com- 
mittee should be appointed promptly to begin an appropriate investi- 
gation of the adequacy of present Arizona library statutes. 

Meeting adjourned at 1:20 p.m. 





THE NAYLOR COMPANY has proudly published 
these books on ARIZONA, by ARIZONIANS, 
which you may obtain through your regular 
source of supply, ,or direct, ,as you may prefer: 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS, by Beaula 
Wadsworth. — Price $6.00. 
WE THREE, by Mildred Young Wallace —- Price $3.50. 
ADVENTURES IN ARIZONA, by Thomas B. Lesure — 
Price $5.00. 
TERROR BY NIGHT, by Richard D. Bunnell — Price $3.00. 


LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURE, by Leland Love- 
lace — Price $4.00. 

DISCOVERING MEXICAN COOKING, by Young, Stephen- 
son and Samano — Price $1.95. 

GUIDE TO JAVELINA,, by Ralph A. Fisher — Price $3.75. 

and now has published FIGHTING EDITORS, by Jo Ann 

Schmitt — Price $3.95. — True tales of early newspaper pub- 

lishers in Arizona. 
































HAVE FOR SALE BOUND VOLUMES OF 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 1940 THRU 1956 


Do not forget to get your shipment of books 
ready to ship to us for rebinding in the very attrac- 
tive “TREASURE TROVE” covers. 


We prepay all shipments to us and return. 
Wooden boxes will be furnished on request. 


Arizona Library Binding Company 


311 West Monroe 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ARNOLD COUTURIER 


Owner-Manager 
AL 3-1861 


























PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the freedom to read is one of democracy’s most 
cherished liberties, with our libraries increasingly fulfilling 
their essential role by making books and other forms of print 
available to all citizens; and 


WHEREAS, books are a key to the past and to the future, con- 
densing the experience of man as he has progressed out of 
the darkness to this modern atomic age; and 


WHEREAS, a library is every man’s university and his oppor- 
tunity to continue his education at leisure; and 


WHEREAS, the attention of the entire country is being focused 
on the rewards of reading in a campaign that will come to a 
climax during National Library Week, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Ernest W. McFarland, Governor, do 
hereby proclaim the week of March sixteenth through March 
twenty-second, 1958, as 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


in Arizona, and call upon our citizens to become better 
acquainted with the services of the local libraries, the De- 
partment of Library and Archives and its Library Extension 
Service. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Arizona to 

(SEAL) be affixed at Phoenix, the Capital, this 
fifth day of February in the year of 
Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. 


ATTEST: (Signed) ERNEST W. McFARLAND 
s/ WESLEY BOLIN GOVERNOR 
Secretary of State 























Arizona Library Week 
and 
National Library Week 


MARCH 16-22, 1958 

Plans for Arizona Library Week are going forward at a great rate 
in many Arizona communities, and there appears to be tremendous 
enthusiasm for the idea of trumpeting the library's horn in each one 
of these towns. Local committees for Arizona Library Week have 
been organized, and are hard at work, in forty communities. A list 
»f these towns follows, together with the names of chairmen and 
librarian-secretaries: 

AJO—Mrs. Elma Elliott, chairman; Mrs. Arline Woodring, secretary 

BUCKEYE—Mrs. Porter Northroup, chairman; Mrs. Merlin Huff, 
secretary 

CASA GRANDE—Mrs. Irene Waugh, chairman; Mrs. Jane Peters, 
secretary 

CHANDLER—Mrs. Jean Leyda, chairman; Mrs. Minnie B. Old, 
secretary 

CLARKDALE—Mrs. Douglas N. Wright, chairman; Mrs. Kath- 
erine A. Wilson, secretary 

COOLIDGE—Dr. Thomas J. McIntyre, chairman; Mrs. Esther 
Baker, secretary 

ELOY—Mrs. Virginia Boyle, chairman; Mr. Robert F. Long, sec- 
retary 

FLAGSTAFF—Mrs. Jackie Huston, chairman; Mrs. F. E. Mc- 
Dermaid, secretary 

GLENDALE—Mrs. Edward P. LeGendre, Jr., chairman; Mrs. J. 
O. Teague, secretary 

GLOBE—NMrs. Sam H. Morris, chairman; Mrs. Mary Taylor, sec- 
retary 

GRAND CANYON—Mrs. Arthur Metzger, chairman; Mrs. Melba 
Draper, secretary 

HAYDEN—Mrs. Fred Carson, chairman; Mrs. Mary B. Huestis, 
secretary 

HOLBROOK—Mrs. George Hoffman, chairman; Mrs. L. B. Owens, 
secretary 

KINGMAN—Mr. Dick Waters, chairman; Mrs. Martha Cobe, sec- 
retary 

McNARY—Mrs. T. A. Pavelin, chairman; Mrs. Peggy Brokaw, 
secretary 

MESA—Mrs. Gladys B. Menhennett, chairman; Miss Lucille 
Pomeroy, secretary 

MIAMI—Mrs. Abner J. Neal, chairman; rs. Emily A. Cheves, sec- 
retary 

MORENCI- Mrs. Joseph H. Fairbanks, chairman; Mrs. Robert G. 
Morrow, secretary 











NOGALES—Dr. E. C. Houle, chairman; Mrs. Rollo Ashby, secre- 
tary 

ORACLE—Mrs. Loren Huffman, chairman; Mrs. Frank Cummings, 
secretary 

PATAGONIA—Mrs. Roy Williams, chairman; Mrs. Lena Des 
Saulles, secretary 

PAYSON—Mrs. Harry Sontag, chairman; Miss Anna J. Mann, 
secretary 

PHOENIX—Mr. John F. Prince, chairman; Dr. LaMar Janney, 
vice-chairman; Miss Jane Hudgins, secretary 

PRESCOTT—Mrs. Norman Garrett, chairman; Mrs. Alice R. 
Metzger, secretary 

RAY—Mrs. Glen Wilson, chairman; Mrs. Irene Carnes, secretary 

SAFFORD—Mrs. Arnold Greenbaum, chairman; Mrs. John Strat- 
ton, secretary 

ST. JOHNS—Mrs. Melvin Greer, Jr., chairman; Mrs. Overson, 
secretary 

SAN MANUEL-—Mrs. M. F. Odle, chairman; Mrs. Thomas De- 
viney, secretary 

SCOTTSDALE—Mrs. Harry Bolles, chairman; Mrs. Margaret Kent, 
secretary 

SELIGMAN—Mr. Kenneth Pearsall, chairman; Mrs. Cherie Roth- 
well, secretary 

SHOW LOW—RMrs. Al Armstrong, chairman; Mrs. Charles 
Tatham, secretary 

SUPERIOR—Mr. Robert G. Fiedler, chairman; Mrs. Dorothy P. 
Harris, secretary 

TEMPE—Mr. Kenneth M. Zeigler, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Bowen, secretary 

TOMBSTONE—Mrss. C. A. Smith, chairman; Mrs. C. W. Woods, 
vice-chairman; Miss Luella Graf, secretary 

TUCSON—Mrs. Wallace Alberts, chairman; Mrs. Gertrude E. Burt, 
secretary 

WICKENBURG—Mrs. Robert Worthen, chairman; Mrs. C. W. 
Paige, secretary 

WILLCOX—Mrs. H. L. Johnson, chairman; Mrs. Hazel Bohannan, 
secretary 

WILLIAMS—Mrs. Wanda Hoffmeyer, chairman; Miss Ailene Gun- 
ther, secretary 

WINSLOW—Mrs. Ray Curry, chairman; Mrs. H. W. Walker, sec- 
retary 

YUMA—Mrs. Francis Sanguinetti, chairman; Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, 
secretary 

The names of local committee chairman have been listed first, be- 
cause from whatever angle you look at it, it is on the /ocal level that 
Arizona Library Week will succeed or fail. Each community's partici- 
pation must be geared to the library resources — and human resources 
—of the individual town. 


A great deal of credit, however, must go to those who have worked 
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on the Arizona Library Week Committee, made up of five librarians 
and 19 library-minded citizens. Here is the roster of the state com- 
mittee: 

Chairman—Miss Jean Stewart, State Leader of Home Economics 
Extension, University of Arizona. 

Secretary—Mr. Fleming Bennett, University of Arizona Librarian 
ind President, Arizona State Library Association. 

Members—Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, noted author, Tucson; Mr. 
Ben Projan, business executive, Phoenix; Miss Irene Erickson, assistant 
superintendent, Tucson public schools; Mrs. Catherine S. Chadwick, 
ate extension librarian, Phoenix; Mrs. Elizabeth Baughn, librarian, 
Phoenix; Mrs. June Caldwell, free-lance writer, Tucson; Mrs. D. S. 
Hatch, wife of Indian agent, Parker; Mrs. George Scholey, president 
of Arizona branch of AAUW; Mrs. Dorothy Burkhart, president of 
Arizona Congress of Parents and Teachers, Tucson; Mr. V. P. Rich- 
ards, editor, Holbrook Tribune-News and member of the Arizona 
legislature; Mr. Joseph Stocker, author, Phoenix; Miss Dorothy Schil- 
ling, professor of English, ASC, Tempe; Mr. Jean Provence, historian, 
Luke Air Force Base; Mr. William E. Bartels, district librarian, Phoe- 
nix: Mrs. Wenona Clark, librarian, Veterans Administration Center, 
Whipple; Miss Jo Perrill, managing editor, Arizona Farmer, Phoenix; 
Mr. Sam Maxey, executive secretary, Farm Bureau, Phoenix; Mrs. W. 
J. Sutter, president of Arizona Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Polly Rosebaum, member of Arizona legislature, Globe; Mr. Eugene 
Steinheimer, bookseller, Tucson; Mr. Charles Grutzmacher, chairman 
of Jaycee’s Operation Library, Mesa; and Miss Patricia Caldwell, high 
school student, Phoenix. 
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Statewide Library Service 


DECEMBER 1, 1957 


THE DREAM 


On the Arizona Statutes for many years, the Library Extension 
Service of the Department of Library and Archives pointed the way 
to library service for all Arizonans. However, funds were not avail- 
able for implementing the service, until provided by the 23rd Legis- 
lature, 1957. 


THE HOPE 

The passage by Congress of the Library Services Act in June 1956, 
after years of effort on the part of librarians and library-minded 
citizens, offered the hope of sufficient federal funds to supplement 
state monies to get the program in operation. In no state was there 
more enthusiasm and interest than in Arizona. Clubs, organizations, 
individuals from every part of the state and every walk of life wrote 
letters, signed petitions, and TALKED LIBRARY to put over the 
program. An appropriation bill was passed by the Legislature. It was 
approved by the Governor on February 14, and a new era for library 
service in the state was begun. 


THE REALITY 

Since April 1, 1957, the actual starting point of the program, the 
Service has purchased, processed, and put out for loan all over the 
state, through existing libraries, by bookmobile (we have two) and 
by mail: 

20,000 books for adults and children, fiction and non-fiction; 
recordings, children’s and adult, music, readings, opera, 
etc. 

400 films 

114 filmstrips 
4,200 slides 

200 pictures 

The purpose of the program is to provide the best in library 
materials — books, films, magazines, recordings, pictures, and a ref- 
erence and information service to all Arizonans, no matter where they 
live. 

We have regularly scheduled bookmobile trips on an eight-week 
pattern covering the state. We have cooperated with the Maricopa 
County Free Library in serving the areas of the county outside Phoenix 
by bookmobile. The same service will be available to other areas 
willing to take library service out of the centers of population and 
into the small communities and isolated regions of the state. 

New libraries, assisted with books and services from the Extension 
Service, are coming into being to furnish information and recreation 
to book-hungry Arizonans from the Utah border to Mexico, from 
New Mexico to the Colorado River. 
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In addition to this most vital part of the program, the Extension 
Service 
Gives advice and assistance, on request, to local librarians needing 
help with their library and community problems, in organizing 
or reorganizing libraries. 
Runs a request program which furnishes books and information 
from our own resources, and failing those, by borrowing from 
other Arizona libraries and the Bibliographic Center in Denver. 
We try conscientiously to find the book or material wanted. 
Cooperates in workshops for librarians and board members and 
other persons interested in library services in an effort to help 
the communities improve their service by IMPROVED METH- 
ODS as well as more materials. The librarians report that they 
enjoy this type of get-together and feel it very much worth while. 
So far workshops have been held at Tucson and Flagstaff. 
Another is planned for Thatcher and later ones will be sched- 
uled at other parts of the state. 
THE FUTURE 
The Library Services Act and the ensuing program developed by 
the states is designed to go on for five years. Almost a year and a 
half of that period has already passed. During the next three and a 
half years the Arizona Extension Service will be continuing its demon- 
stration program throughout the state. 
CATHERINE S. CHADWICK 
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University Offers New Courses 


By ELINOR SALTUS 
Assistant Professor, Library Science, University of Arizona 

The University of Arizona has recently inaugurated an enlarged 
program of training school librarians within the College of Education 
in an endeavor to do its parts in alleviating the extreme shortage in 
this field. The steady increase in school enrollments plus the chronic 
lack of trained librarians means that positions are going to be avail- 
able in large numbers for-a long time to come. This is true in every 
part of the United States. 

It is a nationwide rule that school librarians must have training as 
teachers, therefore the first requirement is a teaching certificate. Edu- 
cation courses are offered during the last two years of college work 
within the College of Education. Either during or after this period 
the courses in library science may be taken, and either graduate or 
undergraduate credit may be earned. Classes are being scheduled on 
the campus during the day, in the late afternoon or evening, or during 
the summer sessions, when twelve units are offered in the ten-week 
period. 

One of the first steps toward a greater development of the library 
science courses has been the establishment of a working collection of 
books for children and young people. These books are now housed 
in an attractive room in the University Library and are serviced by 
the library staff. Their gay covers and inviting titles make the Chil- 
dren’s Literature Reading Room a cheerful and welcoming place in 
which to get acquainted with them. The classes studying books for 
children and young people have used not only this collection but also 
those of the Children’s Room and the Teen Room in the Tucson 
Public Library, where they have been cordially welcomed and have 
received valuable help. 

Recruitment continues to be a problem, on both the national and 
state levels, and this is surprising in view of the fact that the salaries 
and vacations of the school librarian are equal to those of teachers in 
the same system, advantages not found in many other fields of work. 

Cause and effect work both ways. A good school library by its 
example stimulates the establishment of others, which in turn call 
for trained people to run them. In the three-way relationship of 
books, building space, and librarian, the librarian is the most impor- 
tant factor, for without a stimulating, well-eductaed person in charge, 
the library itself will fail to become the vital part of the school that 
it should be. And with an enthusiastic and competent librarian, the 
books and the space will eventually materialize. Educating librarians 
is not a quick process. We cannot wait for ideal positions for our 
young people to step into, and if they could be provided overnight 
there would be no candidates to fill them. It is the hope of the 
University that its new program will in some measure improve school 
libraries by helping to supply trained people, not only in Arizona, but 
wherever they choose to go. 
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Coming to the Convention? 


But Of Course You Are! 


Tucson librarians are eagerly looking forward to being your hosts 
it the annual convention of the Arizona State Library Association, 
which is to be held this year at Tucson’s lovely resort hotel, El Con- 
quistador, Friday through Saturday, April 11-13. You should already 
have received information about the convention, but if you have not 
received it, please write to Donald M. Powell, Convention Chairman, 
University of Arizona Library, Tucson, and you will be sent infor- 
mation at once. 

As in the past few years, we have arranged for a package weekend. 
Inclusive rate for room with twin beds (double occupancy), and meals 
Friday night to Sunday morning (except Saturday breakfast when you 
will be on your own), will be $28.50 including the convention regis- 
tration fee. The rate for one night to include lunch and dinner Satur- 
day, and breakfast Sunday, will be $18.50 per person, including the 
convention registration fee. Arrangements may also be made for 
single meals for those who do not wish to stay at the headquarters 
hotel. 

The program planned for our three days together is a good one. 
You will already have discovered who the speakers are, from the 
President's Page. In addition to business and program sessions, there 
will be time also for swimming in El Con pool, and for just plain 
loafing in the sun. 

All members will receive registration blanks before the middle of 
March. In the meantime, draw a circle around those three days in 
April — 11th through 13th — and reserve them for a pleasant (and 
inspiring, we hope) weekend in Tucson. 


News Notes 


Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has just 
issued three new numbers to their vocational and professional mono- 
graphs: 

No. 12: Teaching, by William H. Burton (Consultant, Oregon 
State Dept. of Education) 

No. 26: The Iron and Steel Industry, by Tom Campbell (Editor- 
in-Chief, The Iron Age) 

No. 89: The Coal Industry, by M. Edmund Speare (Educational 
Director, National Coal Association of the U. S.) ; 

These monographs are written by experts in the special field, and 
provides, in an authoritative and factual presentation, various aspects 
of the careers, namely: history of the occupation or industry, quali- 
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fications for employment, training requirements, methods of entry, 
Opportunities for advancement, earnings, general trends and other 
sources of information. Each monograph retails for $1.00 per copy. 

Since coal and iron and steel employment are not prevalent in 
Arizona, state librarians will be interested primarily in the teaching 
monograph. This publication is highly recommended in all aspects, 
content, format and style. The data will be very helpful to students 
planning on becoming teachers and to counselors in vocational guid- 
ance. One interesting item is that— Table 1: Demand indexes by 
teaching fields (High School) for the United States has continuously 
listed as demand number 1: School Librarians, since 1949. So, don’t 
neglect your recruiting for teachers and librarians. 


HAROLD WALTER BATCHELOR 


BERNICE TREVILLIAN RETIRED January 6, 1958. Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Few librarians have the unique and remarkable opportunity to 
found a library and to guide its destiny for 32 years. This is the 
story of the employment of Mrs. Trevillian, who in 1925 was encour- 
aged to become the librarian of Phoenix College (then known as 
Phoenix Junior College). She has seen the growth of this college 
library from a meager beginning with a set of encyclopedias to a 
collection of over 30,000 volumes. She assisted with the planning 
and moving of the quarters from a cottage, to Cottonwood Court, to 
the first college building (later Phoenix Technical School), to the 
present campus. She has served the library needs of the vast and 
large student group of this institution over the years, and is affec- 
tionately known to those as “Bubbles.” In the realm of Arizona 
librarianship, Mrs. Trevillian has had the status of a veteran and a 
pioneer. Because she was shy and timid, she was never a very active 
member in the Arizona State Library Association, however those who 
know her, and have the advantage to be her friend, know her as a 
competent and charming person. We are sorry to lose her immediate 
contact, but we know that she has well earned her leisure for the 
years ahead. She will always be the first lady of the Phoenix College 
Library. 

HAROLD WALTER BATCHELOR 


Librarians of Tucson School District No. 1 commenced meeting as 
a group this year. An expanding school system has made it evident 
that common problems require joint consultation. Attendance has 
been 100 per cent, and interest has been marked with enthuisasm and 
a strong desire for cooperation and progress. Primary objectives for 
the first year have been philosophy and survey of practices, procedures, 
and policies. 

Officers serving for the current year are Jesse Lundy, president 
(Vail); and William Mitchell, secretary (Doolen). 
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The Library -- 
A Writer's Best Friend 


By ANNE MERRIMAN PECK AND ENID JOHNSON 

Many years ago, we were traveling all over the country collecting 
naterial for a teen-age book called Roundabout America. As we drove 
lown through Arizona from the Grand Canyon, we came to Prescott 
ind Yarnell Hill, that steep and winding descent from the plateau 
ountry. At a lookout point, we stopped for our first view of the 
lesert lying far below — vast and illimitable as the sea. It was an 
unforgettable impression, and, from that moment, the desert country 
had a lure for us. 

When, later in the trip, we discovered Tucson, we felt that we had 
found our spiritual home, and vowed that someday we would return. 
It took us several years to accomplish, but eventually we did it. 

Another discovery we made was that the Tucson libraries were 
treasure houses for the researcher: the University Library, the Public 
Library, and the Arizona Pioneers Historical Society. In each of these 
institutions we have met with the most friendly response to our ques- 
tions and needs from those who work there. 

When we first lived in Tucson, Ann was working, between Latin 
American travels, on The Pageant of South American History and 
The Pageant of Middle American History. Although some of the 
lengthy research was done in famous Room 300 of the Central Branch 
of the New York Public Library, the intelligent staff of the University 
Library in Tucson guided this inquiring author to valuable material 
from their store of books on Latin America. Recently, when it became 
necessary to bring the last part of the South American book up to 
date, the University Library again came to the rescue. No need to 
send away for material. Here was everything this researcher needed 

publications of the Pan American Union and the Department of 
State, as well as recent books on Latin America. There was a deadline 
on this job and it was a great time saver to find the research material 
right at home. 

After Anne’s interest turned intensively to Arizona and the South- 
west, the librarians at the University and the Pioneers Historical So- 
ciety turned up the most stimulating books, documents, old news- 
papers and other material pertaining to the archeology, history, folk- 
lore and tall tales of this fabulous state. It was reading for pleasure 
and knowledge at first, but this material was invaluable in writing 
Southwest Roundup. That book also required research trips to Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque, El Paso and San Antonio. There, the librarians 
were as gracious and helpful as our cooperative friends in Tucson had 
been. 

Jo Ann of the Border Country, a book for teen-age girls, is a 
modern story, but Anne gleaned from the Arizona Pioneers Historical 
Society helpful material in the way of articles about early times in 
the Patagonia region, reminiscences of the old timers, and such, that 
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were enriching for the background of the story. Doris Seibold’s 
master’s thesis in the University Library was also stimulating with 
its study of local speech idioms in the Patagonia region. 

Anne and Enid both became deeply interested in the history of old 
Tubac and researched copiously among the treasures of the Pioneers 
Historical Society. Our imaginations were aroused and we set about 
creating a story — historical fiction — for teen-age boys, laid in Tubac 
at the time of Charles Poston, ‘Father of Arizona,” the silver mines 
and the Apache wars. That book, discussed and outlined, written and 
rewritten, as a collaboration of us two writers, is now in the hands 
of an editor. 

It was while we were researching for the Tubac book that Enid 
happened upon a rich vein of material, out of which she wrote three 
biographies for young people. Aided and inspired by Mrs. Edith Kitt, 
former Secretary of the Pioneers Historical Society, who has helped 
countless writers of books on Arizona find what they needed to round 
out their study, Enid became deeply interested in many of the colorful 
characters who helped shape events in this state. 

To her first biography, Bill Williams, Mountain Man, all three 
libraries contributed to her store of information. Not only did she 
read everything available about Old Bill himself, but she collected 
folklore about the Osage and Ute Indians, with whom he had lived 
for a time, and also, of course, information about trapping beaver in 
general, and the strange, lonely, yet fascinating lives of the mountain 
men. 

Second, and most interesting to Enid, was her research on the 
Apache Indians, from which she evolved her book, Cochise, Great 
Apache Chief. Search as she would, she could find very little in print 
about Cochise, before the disastrous episode connected with his be- 
trayal at the hands of Lieutenant Bascom, which started all the trou- 
ble between the white men and the Chiricahua Apache Indians. 

And, of course, in a biography for young people, the boyhood of 
the subject must be covered. Ong of the librarians suggested that she 
look into Morris Edward Opler’s book, An Apache Life-way, to get 
authentic information about the training of Apache lads for the hunt- 
ing and warfare that made up their lives. This book of Opler’s proved 
to be a gold mine, and Enid built her story of Cochise’s early years 
from the material found in that book. 

Her third biography, Great White Eagle, the Story of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, was not laid in the Southwest, but that fact did not 
prevent the librarians from helping her obtain research material for 
it. Any books she needed, which were not on the shelves of the 
University Library, were sent for by the librarians, so she received 
many books about the Northwest and the Hudson Bay country, where 
Dr. McLoughlin lived and worked. 

The University provided Enid with her own little cubby-hole, 
where she could leave her typewriter and notebooks safely overnight. 

Indeed, the help given Enid by the librarians at all three of these 
institutions is far and above the line of duty. One small episode will 
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show the kind of service these kindly folk give a writer. She wanted 
o use an incident in part of her story of Cochise, when the Indian 
outh watches three white miners engaged in playing a card game 
iround their campfire. She decided to have the game they were play- 
ng be pinochle, but she did not know how many nor how few 
slayers could play that game. So, she went to the telephone, and 
alled one of the girls in the Reference Department of the University 
Library, asking if they had a copy of Hoyle there. And, in five min- 
ites flat, Enid had all she needed to know about the game and how 
t was played. She didn’t have to get dressed in street clothes, nor 
eave her own work-room. That is what we call service, and, may 
we add, “‘service with a smile,” for no librarian we have ever con- 
sulted in the city of Tucson, has ever so much as hinted that we were 
naking nuisances of ourselves. 

Another and very different type of research was provided Enid 
xy the Tucson Public Library, when she was collecting material for 
rer book for teen-age girls Nancy Runs the Bookmobile. The librarian 
in charge of the Bookmobile, allowed her to go along on several 
trips, where she watched the business of passing out books to the 
eager children and grown-ups who live in the outlying sections of 
the city. On one trip, she also visited three County schools. Although 
the setting for Enid’s story was the state of Michigan, the work con- 
nected with a Bookmobile is practically the same throughout the coun- 
try, so these trips with the Tucson Bookmobile made it possible for 
Enid to give a true picture of the inspiring work done by a Bookmo- 
bile Librarian. 

When either of us wants to find out what good books are being 
published, fiction or non-fiction, for the teens or for younger boys 
and girls, we repair to the Teen Room and the Children’s Room at 
the Public Library. There we find the most friendly cooperation from 
the librarians, guiding us to the books they think the good ones, and 
those that are the most popular. (We are glad to report these books 
are often the same ones!) 

Anne appreciates, especially, the help given her in choosing books 
to bring to the attention of her students when she is giving Extension 
classes in writing for children at the University. She will always be 
grateful for the arm-loads of books loaned for the weekly trips to 
Bisbee, when she was giving an Extension class in Children’s Litera- 
ture there 

There is a new service at the University Library which is of special 
interest to Anne. It is a Reading Room of Children’s Literature, a 
fine collection of children’s books for the use of the Library Science 
classes. It is a boon to have such a collection right at hand where 
students of writing for young people may look over books recom- 
mended in class, and where teacher may browse, too! 

When we consider what our librarian friends have done for us in 
our work, in the way of interest, counsel, and turning up the books 
we need, we feel that this piece should have been titled ‘What 
Would Writers Do Without Librarians!” 
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Fall 1957 and Spring 1958 Juveniles from Melmont 


Library Binding 


Allison gi oR | Sree $2.00 
Bauer GOOD TIMES AT THE FAIR......... pee ee ie ote eee $2.00 
Browne Boon A See.............................. wcscteeieasekoceerls $2.00 
Foster i. 8 eee $2.00 
Gibson Ci Be a: | ee, $2.00 
Harvey Nee I MON EOI ooo nasa caconensnnscnsnrsasninsnsensattoonsil $2.00 
IO, sc i Seana asa isos a song serosa snonsetabanestioal $2.00 
Israel SHEEP ON THE RANCH................. Ee naa eee $2.00 
Jubelier 2 a Seen $2.00 
LaWell TOOOOOT! A Train Whistle Counting Book......$2.00 
pe eR so) | Ser ER $2.00 
Reck SOME DAYS TO REMEMBER.................................. $2.00 
Stever py oS ke eee: $2.00 
Stuart THE AIRPLANE AT THE AIRPORT...................... $2.00 


Library Bindings @ Silk Screen Covers @ Easy-to-Read Vocabulary 


Pictures mostly in two colors by artists soon to be heard from! 


MELMONT PUBLISHER'S INC. 
is a subsidiary of 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 


1236 South Hatcher Avenue La Puente, California 














LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


oe eee 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Represented in Arizona by 
PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington St., Phoenix 
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Arizoniana: Winter 1958 


By PATRICIA PAYLORE 


Growing up as I did in the shadow of two of Arizona's famous 
ational monuments and being guilty (on a very small scale, true) 
»f the same sort of ‘vandalism’? which haunted Richard Wetherill all 
f his life, I read Frank McNitt’s biography of him, Richard Wetherill: 
Inasazi (University of New Mexico Press, 1957, $10.00) with mixed 
feelings. It was thirty years after he discovered the Mesa Verde that 
we were still allowed to ride our burros over to Montezuma Castle 
from where we lived down the Verde and play fast and loose with 
inything we found there. I shudder now to think of the irreparable 
damage we did. But I cannot deny that it was adventure of the most 
thrilling sort. Its present restoration, everything neatly in place, and 
all climbing forbidden, conveys nothing to me of the original excite- 
ment I felt even as a child in that noble ruin of a vanished people. 

It is easy to forget now, conditioned as we are by our anthropolo- 
vists and the National Park Service, that seventy or eighty years ago 
there was little official scientific interest in the West's Indian ruins. 
One of the most valuable insights McNitt’s carefully documented 
biography reveals in this thorny problem of ethics is that Wetherill 
begged the Smithsonian, among others, to take over the exploration 
of the Mesa Verde area, and that they did not even reply to his letters. 

Wetherill was fatally bitten by the digging bug and could no more 
have subdued his obsessive desire to dig than he could willingly have 
stopped breathing. The book is mainly about his Mesa Verde and 
Pueblo Bonito activities, but there are also important chapters on 
his explorations in Arizona in the Tsegi Canyon and Marsh Pass area. 

Mr. McNitt has set out to vindicate Wetherill and he has ridden it 
hard, too hard, perhaps, for Wetherill remains in my mind an unlov- 
able character who damns himself time and time again out of his own 
mouth. His motivation never quite shines forth the pure and selfless 
thing the author would have us believe it. Yet by doing, I suppose, 
he learned and we can be thankful that it was not a truly unfeeling 
and unknowing man who first stumbled on the great ruin in a snow- 
storm in the winter of 1888. At any rate, the book is a good purchase 
for Arizona libraries, being as it is a dramatic account of a misunder- 
stood man who lived one of the most dramatic stories of our South- 
western landscape. 

Richard Wetherill was killed by a Navajo. I wish John Ladd, 
author of The Structure of a Moral Code. A philosophical analysis 
of ethical discourse applied to the ethics of the Navaho Indians (Hat- 
vard University Press, 1957, $8.00) had been one of the attorneys at 
the trial, for I think we should thereby have a truer picture of that 
grim denouement to Wetherill’s troubled life. Ladd, working for 
Harvard's Laboratory of Social Relations, made a first-hand study of 
this non-literate society, and in part three of this book, applied’ the 
general theory of descriptive ethics to the ethical discourse of the 
Navahos. I thought of Wetherill’s murderer when I found this 
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revealing statement in Clyde Kluckhohn’s foreword: ‘His profes- 
sional training as a philosopher enabled him to elicit from the Navaho 
satisfying answers to queries that had puzzled anthropologists for 
many years. Indeed, his friend Bidaga read me a long lecture which 
culminated with the sentence: ‘I have been trying to explain these 
things to you for 30 years, but you never asked me the right ques- 
tions.’ Is it not possible that in a case involving a profound moral 
problem, a philosopher can make a more intelligent examination of a 
witness than a lawyer? 

In a little pamphlet edited by George Yamada, The Great Resis- 
tance, A Hopi Anthology (Room 825, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 38, 1957, 
3 copies for $1.10, postpaid), we have an almost fanatical defense of 
the traditional Hopi in his opposition to the ways of white culture. 
Some of the excerpts are from the Christian Science Monitor reporter 
present at meetings at Hotevilla on the third Mesa at which Hopi 
grievances against the government were aired, and others are in the 
stately words of the Hopi leaders themselves. In the great struggle 
of land sanctity versus land development in which the traditional 
Hopi are presently involved, we too, beyond the reservation, might 
find the moral stamina to withstand the urban and suburban blight 
which we have allowed our land developers to foist upon us. All the 
good things in life are not necessarily uranium, paved roads, ignorant 
tourists, or movie locations. There are also such things as a man’s 
deepest and most honored beliefs, his roots in his homeland and his 
culture, his wish to live out his time in ways that are in harmony 
with his religion. So I say: Read this moving, almost agonized plea, 
and be humble. 

As I approach the half century mark in my life, I find my reading 
growing more serious. Now I know how little time is left for the 
good things still unread. I know too that there is no time at all left 
for the second-rate. And so I was annoyed with myself for the wasted 
time in reading two books, This is the West, edited by Robert West 
Howard (Rand McNally, 1957, $6.00), and Desert Happy, by Douglas 
Rigby (Lippincott, 1957, $5.50). The first is a slick journalistic 
rehash of everything about the west by a number of people, including 
two of my favorite authors, alas, Walter Prescott Webb and Alice 
Marriott, as well as Arizona contributors Bert Fireman, Charles W. 
Towne, Oren Arnold, Joseph Stocker, J. F. Weadock, and Mitzi Zipf. 
I am sure The Westerners all over the country, especially in the 
Chicago and Los Angeles Corrals, have fun with this sort of thing 
verbally, but I can’t for the life of me see that this compilation has 
anything to recommend it in print. Or, they should have left it in 
its Signet (35c) form. It’s drugstore stuff and worth no more. Being 
a good friend of Charlie Towne’s and having the pleasure of doing 
bibiographical work for him occasionally, I was distressed to have 
him “sent” to Phoenix in their biographical sketch on him. And such 
bad editing that would let “Here me” (p. 32) get into a $6.00 book 
has prejudiced me further. But my main point is simply that it has 
all been said — and much better. 
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As for the Rigby title, I regret feeling obliged to be waspish about 
t, for he pays tribute in his acknowledgments to Donald M. Powell 
ind the University’s “exceptional library,” where he did the studying, 
‘vidently, for the long re-telling of such well-known Arizona stories 
is those of Pete Kitchen, Larcena Pennington Page, and Charles D. 
Poston — none of which I maintain can be improved upon their 
riginal tellings. There are ways for a skillful writer to utilize already- 
old stories, but Mr. Rigby has not exploited them. He almost did 
when he let the sign of Pennington Street in Tucson evoke Mrs. 
Page's story, but it turns out to be just that, not even newly told, 
brought in to pad out the book. 

Mr. Rigby is a sensitive writer, nevertheless, telling the story of 
his and his wife’s visit to Tucson and their winter here in the foot- 
hills, making friends with the birds and animals, with simplicity and 
warmth. I can understand the compulsion that people must have, in 
discovering the desert for the first time, to believe that it is indeed 
the original miracle, and that they must therefore tell the world about 
it. But I wish that the compulsion were resisted more often! Joseph 
Wood Krutch discovered us, too, to the world’s everlasting better- 
ment, but in his books we have the probing, questioning, analytical 

yes, and loving, too — consequence of the impact of the “mystique 
of the desert,” as he himself calls it, upon an intellectual giant. Anyone 
f less stature who attempts to follow him, even subconsciously, is 
going to suffer by comparison. 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum has issued the second of its 
Educational Series of pamphlets, Tunnel in the Desert, An Under- 
ground Venture in Education (Museum, Tucson, Dec. 1957, 60c), by 
William H. Carr. The origins of this unique undertaking are de- 
scribed here, together with a graphic sttaement as to its purposes and 
the effort to use the tunnel as an interpretation of the how and the 
why of desert life. The photographs are superbly illustrative of the 
text. The first publication in this series, issued in 1956, is still avail- 
able, also at 60c. Written by Mr. Carr, The Desert Speaks tells of the 
founding, building, and objectives of the Museum. 

Harold C. Schwalen and Richard J. Shaw have written an impor- 
tant bulletin (no. 288) for the University’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station in their Ground Water Supplies of Santa Cruz Valley of 
Southern Arizona between Rillito Station and the International 
Boundary (University, Tucson,, 1957, $2.00). In their summary the 
uthors say it was written to answer the questions: Is there water 
under this piece of land? How deep is it? Is the supply adequate and 
permanent? Is it of good quality? They have also been concerned 
with the changes that have occurred in the ground water tables based 
on measurements in more than a thousand wells over the decade 
1947-1956. The increasing demand for water in the Tucson area has 
made this study of the effects of pumping of more than ordinary 
interest. The biggest surprise of the publication is its: gay cover done 
by Ted DeGrazia, a welcome relief from the institutional gray that 
has characterized the Experiment Station’s hundreds of publications 
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for over half a century. 

DeGrazia himself has issued another of his Arizona South booklets 
(no. 5), this one called The Blue Lady, A Desert Fantasy of Papago 
Land (DeGrazia Studios, Tucson, 1957, $2.50). Based on research in 
the University Library in such an authority as Benavides, DeGrazia 
has stripped the ecclesiastical fog from Maria de Jesus de Agreda 
(1602-1665) and told in his primitive way the story of how she was 
miraculously transported to the new world to preach to savages. The 
effect of this Franciscan nun on the Indians hereabouts is a story 
which has long engaged our historians, but it is almost certain that 
it will never be told more simply. Illustrated with four silk screen 
reproductions fo DeGrazia drawings. 

The publication of The Exploration of the Colorado River, by John 
Wesley Powell (University of Chicago Press, 1957, $3.75) in abridged 
form from the first edition of 1875 is, I keep telling myself, very 
commendable for it brings into print again Major Powell's journal 
of the first Colorado expedition in the summer of 1869, minus the 
topographical and geological reports which accompanied the original 
publication. And for all that my personal preference is always for 
the original, I must say this is a much handier book to handle! Be- 
sides, the essence is here for hurried modern readers, the suspense 
of the great adventure, experienced and told for the first time, the 
unfolding of the great mystery as the weeks pass, the factual recount- 
ing of the daily hardships. Wallace Stegner, author of Beyond the 
Hundredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell and the Second Opening 
of the West (1954) in his introduction to this edition of the Exp/ora- 
tion maintains that Powell is florid, filled with rhetoric. But even 
with my austere taste, I find it easy to forgive such excesses of 
language, if such they be, for the subject was, and is, a magnificently 
florid and rhetorical one. 

There is no question about Carl Wheat's Mapping the Transmissis- 
sippi West (Institute of Historical Cartography, 332 Wesbtridge Drive, 
Menlo Park, California, 1957, $60.00) being a handy book to read. 
This it is not and never will be, but oh, what a magnificent book! 
However, there is much more than one way to read a book handily, 
and we found at home with this one, which I read in bed while 
laid low with the flu and the weight of which on my stomach caused 
loud complaints and a near relapse, that the solution was to use my 
bed table with its convenient surface tilted into a proper slot for 
perfect reading. Of course there are probably simpler ways, such as 
just laying it open on a library table, and this I suspect is the way 
most patrons of libraries lucky enough to own it will be required to 
use it. From the foreword we learn that ‘This is the first of five 
projected volumes concerned with the intricate story of how the 
American West was mapped. The general background from which 
the work developed is set forth in the opening chapter, the remainder 
of this initial volume being divided between a narrative discussion 
of the growth and spread of knowledge concerning the Transmissis- 
sippi region over the period from 1540 to 1804, as disclosed on the 
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naps, and a detailed Bibliocartography concerning data respecting 
ul maps considered.” 

Mr. Wheat’s narrative has the blessed charm of the dedicated 
umateur rather than the pedantry of the research-driven scholar. Yet 
for all that, it is as scholarly an undertaking in this field as has yet 
ippeared, the fruits of many years of preparation through wide and 
intelligent reading and the personal examination of ‘multitudes of 
maps . . . for the understanding of a map is essentially a visual 
experience.” *The reproduction of fifty of the most significant of the 
276 maps described is a feature of the book which of course enables 
the reader to interpret the text at first hand. Historically the entire 
volume is supremely important for Arizona which lay athwart. so 
much of the exploration during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. While maps of Kino, Font, Garces, should be known to us 
all, the strict boundary lines of Arizona should be relaxed to allow 
consideration and appreciation of such other early cartographic giants 
as Miera and Vial, undeservedly less well known to the average stu- 
dent of Southwestern history. All are here, and scores of others, with 
the stories of their contributions to the mapping of the West, how 
the errors were perpetuated and finally corrected, how the blanks — 
unknown territory were finally filled in, how the cartography de- 
veloped from hearsay and rumor and tales many-times-told, to on-the- 
spot descriptions of actual travelers. And bibliographically it should 
sweeten the life of a map librarian working in this period. 

The book was designed and printed by the Grabhorns, a beauty 
to hold and _ behold. 

Other books noted recently are Elizabeth Lambert Wood's The 
lragedy of the Powers Mine; An Arizona Story (Binford and Mort, 
Portland, Oregon, 1957, $2.00), a reconstruction of a World War I 
tragedy in the mountains north of the Catalinas (as close as I could 
localize it from a very confused account). 

Living with the Sun, v. 1: 60 plans selected from the entries in the 
1957 International Architectural Competition to design a solar-heated 
residence (Association for Applied Solar Energy, 3424 North Central 
Ave., Phoenix, 1958, $6.00), including designs by five Arizona 
architects. 

The Tubac Arizonian, v. 1, no. 1, Fall 1957, published by Frank 
and Gay Griffin, at Tubac, “the first of a series of folklore, facts, 
and fancies concerning the oldest town in Arizona.” The first issue 
contains a chronology of Tubac, and a long excerpt from Bartlett's 
Personal Narrative having to do with the famous abduction of Inez 
Gonzales. The Griffins are behind a drive to restore Tubac to its 
historic place as the home of Arizona's first newspaper — whose 
centennial will be celebrated next year, by the way. 

Juan Antonio Balthasar, Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 
1744-1745. Two original reports by Peter Masten Dunne (Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson, 1957, $10.00), another hand- 
some companion volume to their Jacobo Sedelmayr (1955). The late 
Father Dunne, outstanding authority on early Jesuit mission history 
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in New Spain, has translated the two documents and edited them 
with notes, as well as provided extensive prefatory material on 
Balthasar, his office, and the West Coast missions. 

The Cotton Story, a freshman research and writing project (Arizona 
State College, Tempe,, 1957, $2.50), a group experiment involving 
three sections of first year college English which were put to work 
on a single subject, cotton, and whose combined efforts were edited 
and published as a unified story. 





California Conference 


A three-day Conference on Written and Oral Library Reporting, 
“Mean What You Say,” will be held on the Santa Barbara campus 
of the University of Catifornia, July 21-23, 1958, immediately fol- 
lowing the San Francisco Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The Conference is the second of an annual series organized 
by the UCLA Library and is jointly sponsored by University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, the California Library Association, and the Santa 
Barbara College Library. 

The Conference is planned for librarians whose professional duties 
include the preparation of reports for their staff and constituents, or 
who report to the profession in association conferences, or who con- 
tribute to library journals. Also invited are editors or library periodi- 
cals. Techniques and devices of effective and persuasive writing and 
speaking will be studied to the end that they provide both informa- 
tion and pleasure. Topics to be discussed and analyzed in practice will 
be annual reports, budget requests, staff bulletins, library publications, 
publicity releases, articles for library journals, and speaking to staff, 
trustees, faculty, the general public and library conferences. 

Leading the Conference will be a panel of editors and librarians 
who will confer with the members in small groups as well as in 
general meetings. The editors are Miss Marie D. Loizeaux of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Mr. Lee Ash of the Library Journal, Mr. 
Sol M. Malkin of the Antiquarian Bookman, and Mr. August Fruge 
of the University of California Press. The librarians are Miss Sarah 
Wallace of the Minneapolis Public Library, Miss PATRICIA PAYLORE of 
the University of Arizona Library, Mr. Seymour Lubetzky of the 
Library of Congress, Mr. Clarence R. Graham of the Louisville Public 
Library, and Mr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Mr. Everett T. Moore and 
Miss Betty Rosenberg of the UCLA Library. 

The fee for the Conference will be $50.00, which will include 
meals and housing in a campus dormitory, and all meetings will be 
held on the campus. Family parties, including children over eight 
years old, are invited at a fee for housing and meals of $27.00 for 
shared rooms and $30.00 for single rooms. 

Registration is limited to 125. Complete information and an appli- 
cation blank may be secured by writing the Department of Confer- 
ences and Special Activities, University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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